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Experience  in  the  Re-education 
of  Disabled  Soldiers  in 
Great  Britain 

In  working  out  plans  for  re-education  of  the 
disabled  in  the  United  States,  there  is  available 
no  more  valid  example  than  the  experience  of  our 
British  comrades  in  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
soldiers.  Conditions  in  Great  Britain  are  more 
nearly  comparable  to  our  own,  than  are  the  con- 
ditions of  the  continental  allies.  Another  point 
of  similarity  in  problem  is  that  the  men  dealt  with 
under  the  British  training  system  are  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  thus  like  in  general  type  to  our  own 
citizens. 

In  an  endeavor  to  discover  at  first  hand  some 
of  the  conclusions  developed  in  the  training  of 
disabled  soldiers  in  Great  Britain,  the  present 
writer  inaugurated  correspondence  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  various  educational  institutions  to 
which  discharged  wounded  men  are  assigned  for 
training  by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  The  orig- 
inal letter,  sent  out  in  the  fall  of  1918,  after 
explaining  the  purpose  of  inquiry,  asked  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

1.  Are  the  disabled  soldiers  instructed  in  the 
same  classes  as  regular  pupils,  or  have  special 
courses  been  set  up?  How  do  the  curricula  of 
such  courses  compare  with  those  of  the  regular 
classes? 

2.  What  has  your  experience  shown  regarding 
the  ambition,  earnestness,  and  regularity  of 
attendance  of  the  men? 

3.  What  subjects  are  you  teaching  to  disabled 
soldiers  and  how  many  are  taking  or  have  taken 
each  course? 

4.  What  is  the  length  of  each  course? 
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5.  What  is  your  financial  return  from  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions?  Does  it  meet  your  actual 
expenditures? 

These  questions,  as  will  be  evident,  aimed  to 
bring  to  light  the  results  of  actual  experience  in 
training  disabled  men,  as  differentiated  from 
statements  of  plans  and  program  as  set  forth  in 
official  documents.  The  inquiry  brought  forth 
some  extremely  interesting  letters,  which  merited 
thorough  analysis.  Such  analysis  of  these  com- 
munications— and  of  the  printed  literature  re- 
porting upon  British  experience  in  re-education 
of  the  disabled — is  attempted  in  this  study. ^ 

Before  proceeding  to  considerations  of  detail, 
it  may  be  well  briefly  to  outline  the  British  sys- 
tem of  providing  for  the  disabled  ex-service 
man.^  In  the  past  the  work  was  carried  on 
largely  by  voluntary  philanthropic  organizations, 
such  as  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help  Society 
and  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Associa- 
tion. Various  factors,  however,  such  as  the  un- 
preparedness  of  the  government  to  cope  with  the 
problem  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  pension 
system  led  to  the  realization  that  the  nation  must 
assume  the  responsibility.  Accordingly,  in  April, 

^  The  detailed  digest  of  the  letters  and  the  printed  litera- 
ture was  made  by  Miss  Sara  E.  Loth  of  the  Research  De- 
partment of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men.  It  is  desired  to  make  full  acknowledgment 
for  her  capable  assistance. 

^  This  outline  is  based  very  largely  on  two  excellent 
studies  by  Dr.  John  Culbert  Faries:  The  development  in 
England  of  a  state  system  for  the  care  of  the  disabled 
soldier.  New  York,  1918.  (Publications  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men.  Series  I,  Num- 
ber 7.),  and  Training  in  English  technical  schools  for  dis- 
abled soldiers.  New  York,  1918.  (Publications  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men.  Series  I, 
Number  8.) 
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1917,  after  a  succession  of  changes  in  legislation, 
the  machinery  was  created,  and  a  Royal  Warrant 
issued,  providing  for  the  unification  of  the  work 
of  rehabilitation  and  re-education  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  under  the  Ministry  of  Pen- 
sions. This  title  has  been  called  a  misnomer  by 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  A.  Griffith-Boscawen,  M.P.,  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Pensions, 
who  says:  "The  pensions  we  deal  with  are  solely 
the  disablement  pensions  of  men  who  have  suf- 
fered injury  or  impairment  of  health  in  the  war, 
and  the  pensions  given  to  the  widows  and  de- 
pendants of  those  who  have  fallen.  .  .  .  The 
title  is  too  narrow,  because  we  deal  with  much 
else  besides  pensions.  The  whole  future  of  the 
disabled  man  comes  under  our  purview.  We  are 
responsible  for  his  re-education  or  training  in  a 
new  trade  where  his  disability  unfits  him  to  go 
back  to  his  old  occupation,  and  for  finding  him 
employment — a  duty  which  we  share  to  some 
extent  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour."  ^  Coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  provided  the 
machinery  for  special  cases,  as  will  be  shown 
later. 

But  the  most  important  step  by  far,  and  one 
which  removed  a  serious  obstacle,  was  the  pro- 
vision basing  the  award  of  a  man's  pension  on 
the  degree  of  his  physical  handicap,  instead  of 
upon  the  decrease  in  his  earning  capacity.  In 
the  beginning,  the  disabled  men  did  not  compre- 
hend this  statement,  formulated  by  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were 
averse  to  taking  up  training  because  they  be- 
lieved that  by  so  doing,  and  eventually  increasing 

^  Inter-Allied  Conference  on  the  After-Care  of  Disabled 
Men.    Reports  presented  to  the  Conference.  London, 

1918,  p.  18. 
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their  earning  power,  they  were  reducing  the 
amount  of  their  pension.  This  attitude  is  gradu- 
ally being  changed,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
statement  of  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  a  Trustee 
of  the  "Joseph  and  Jane  Cowen"  Training  School 
for  Maimed  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  He  says  that  when  the  school  was 
opened,  in  1916,  it  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  the  men  to  "come  in  and  learn  a  trade. 
They  were  afraid  the  amount  of  their  pension 
would  be  lessened,  but  after  they  realized  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  their  board  at 
the  Home  would  be  paid  by  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions,  they  gladly  came  in." 

Let  us  see  what  happens  to  a  soldier  or  sailor 
from  the  time  he  is  injured  in  the  service  until  his 
return  to  industry  as  an  economic  asset.  The 
state  cares  for  him,  first  under  military  authority 
and  later  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions.  In  the  hospital,  he  receives  medical 
treatment,  functional  re-education,  and  the 
opportunity  to  start  a  course  of  occupational 
training  which  may  be  continued  later  in  a  tech- 
nical school.  In  the  'fitting  hospital*,  where  he 
learns  to  use  his  artificial  limb,  workshops  have 
also  been  established,  enabling  him  to  begin 
learning  a  trade  during  the  period  of  his  con- 
valescence, and  at  the  same  time  continue  to 
receive  his  regular  army  pay  and  separation 
allowance. 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the  Army  or  Navy, 
the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  working  through  the 
Local  War  Pensions  Committee  of  his  home  dis- 
trict, looks  after  his  interests.  This  includes  the 
award  of  his  pension  and  allowance,  expert 
advice  as  to  his  economic  future  and  any  form  of 
'home  service*  he  may  require.  Perhaps  his  dis- 
ability does  not  prevent  his  return  to  his  former 
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occupation;  his  old  job  may  be  awaiting  him,  in 
which  case  the  solution  of  his  problem  is  an  easy 
one.  He  receives  his  former  wages  and  his  pen- 
sion in  addition. 

Two  examples  of  a  great  number,  showing  the 
spirit  with  which  employers  are  doing  their  part, 
are  furnished  by  Lloyd's  Bank,  Ltd.,  which 
states:  "The  positions  of  all  the  members  of  this 
bank's  permanent  staff  who  are  on  service  have 
been,  and  are  being  kept  open  for  them  without 
loss  of  seniority.  Their  full  salaries  were  paid  to 
them  for  three  months  after  enlistment,  and  since 
that  time  they  have  received  the  difference  be- 
tween their  service  pay  and  their  bank  salaries 
wherever  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  . 
Any  men  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  return 
unfit  for  work  are  granted  all  necessary  leave  of 
absence,  their  places,  of  course,  being  kept  open 
for  them."  ^  The  well-known  firm  of  A.  W. 
Gamage,  Ltd.,  also  reinstates  all  its  returned 
employees  and  states  that  "as  regards  those  men 
who  have  sustained  disabilities  which  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  do  the  same  work  as  they 
did  with  us  previously,  we  are  finding  other  jobs 
for  which  they  are  fitted  by  their  physical 
condition."  ^ 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  soldier's  physical  handi- 
cap precludes  resumption  of  his  previous  work. 
Here  we  have  the  criterion  of  training. 

In  order  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  as  to  inter- 
pretation of  eligibility  of  disabled  men  for 
training,  the  Minister  of  Pensions  issued  the 
following  statement  in  April,  1918: 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  training  cannot  be 
provided  for  a  disabled  man  who  merely  wishes  to 
change  his  employment  if  his  disablement  does  not 

*  Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1919,  i,  156. 
5  Ibid. 
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necessitate  a  change.  In  order  to  establish  a  man's 
claim  for  training  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  his  dis- 
ablement is  due  to  or  aggravated  by  service  in  the 
present  war  and  that  in  consequence  of  such  disable- 
ment training  is  desirable  in  his  interest  on  one  of  the 
following  grounds: 

1.  That  he  is  physically  quite  unable  to  resume  his 
old  occupation. 

2.  That  he  is  unable  to  resume  his  pre-war  occupa- 
tion without  risk  of  injury  to  his  health. 

3.  That  he  has  been  a  skilled  workman  prior  to  en- 
listment, and  in  consequence  of  his  disablement 
cannot  be  expected  to  obtain  the  wages  he  would 
otherwise  have  earned  in  his  previous  occupation. 

4.  That  he  has  been  an  unskilled  workman  prior  to 
enlistment  and  his  disablement  makes  it  probable 
that  his  continued  employment  in  his  previous 
occupation  will  be  precarious. 

Then  follow  eight  categories  indicating  roughly 
the  cases  which  may  be  considered  eligible  for 
training  if  the  disablement  unfits  the  man  for  his 
previous  occupations. 

If  a  man  is  compelled  to  seek  an  occupation 
suitable  to  his  disability,  and  for  which  he  must 
be  trained,  his  Local  Committee  advises  him  of 
the  present  and  future  status  of  the  different 
occupations,  and  he  is  cautioned  against  plunging 
into  work  which  may  offer  temporary  high  wages 
but  uncertain  future  prospects.  If  he  decides  to 
enter  upon  a  new  career,  and  follow  an  occupation 
of  approved  economic  stability,  suitable  to  his 
physical  qualifications,  he  is  urged  to  accept 
training  at  the  state's  expense,  and  receive 
support  for  himself  and  his  dependants  during 
the  period  of  his  re-education. 

The  practical  aspects  of  the  problem  of  training 
have  been  classified  as  follows:  ^ 

^  Mitchell,  Robert.  For  our  disabled.  Reveille,  London, 
1918,  i,  56. 
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1.  The  task  of  getting  the  disabled  to  enrol 
for  training. 

2.  The  direction  of  them  into  suitable  courses 
of  training. 

3.  The  actual  training  for  future  occupations. 

4.  The  placing  in  suitable  occupations  when 
trained. 

Since  the  training  of  large  numbers  of  men  for 
industry  involves  questions  affecting  both  the 
employer  and  the  workers,  in  order  to  preserve 
normal  conditions,  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Pensions, 
created  Trade  Advisory  Committees,  who  aim  to 
secure  uniformity  in  training.  Besides  these 
Committees,  there  are  local  Technical  Advisory 
Committees  for  each  approved  trade.  Their 
function,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  to  "consult 
with  the  Local  Committee  as  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  candidates  for  the  trade,  and  suitability 
of  the  training  offered  in  technical  schools  and 
workshops  with  special  reference  to  the  prospects 
of  permanent  employment,  the  rate  of  wages 
offered  at  the  termination  of  the  training,  and 
any  other  technical  point  involved  in  the 
question." 

Although  the  Local  Committee  is  more  familiar 
with  a  man's  personal  record,  it  may  have  to 
arrange  for  his  re-education  at  some  point  within 
a  larger  area  than  the  town  in  which  he  lives. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the  formation  of 
Joint  Committees  came  about,  in  districts  cover- 
ing entire  counties,  in  which  the  educational 
facilities  are  pooled  with  favorable  results.  A 
comment  made  in  June,  1917,  illustrates  the  need 
for  such  an  arrangement:  "It  has  now  been  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  areas  of  the  existing  Local 
Committees,  though  perfectly  satisfactory  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  separation  allowances,  sup- 
plementary allowances,  and  pensions,  are  not 
always  sufficiently  large  and  varied  to  deal  with 
the  re-education  of  the  disabled  men.  The  Min- 
ister has  therefore  decided  that  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  form  groups  of  Local  Com- 
mittee areas  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  the  special  purpose  of  dealing  with 
this  problem.  The  essential  feature,  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  is  that  all  the  resources  in 
any  given  area  should  be  pooled  unreservedly, 
and  that  in  the  partition  of  the  country,  those 
resources  should  in  the  case  of  each  Joint  Com- 
mittee, be  as  varied  as  possible."  ^ 

This  arrangement  proved  to  be  of  great  utility; 
the  country  was  divided  into  twenty  districts, 
each  governed  by  a  Joint  Committee  composed 
of  representatives  from  all  the  Local  Committees 
within  its  area.  A  representative  of  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions  was  assigned  to  each  group.  As 
Major  Robert  Mitchell  says,  "The  Joint  Com- 
mittee can  deal  with  all  the  cases  of  training 
within  the  area  which  the  localities  are  unable  to 
provide  for,  and  can  arrange  a  systematic  and 
concerted  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  whole 
district."  ^ 

The  Local  War  Pensions  Committee,  acting  as 
practically  the  most  vital  link  between  a  dis- 
charged disabled  soldier  and  his  economic  future, 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  criticism  and  approba- 
tion. It  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in 
touch  with  the  man  on  his  return  home,  and 
looking  after  his  welfare.  Its  duty  is  not  only  to 
administer  his  pension  and  allowance,  but  also 

^  War  Pensions  Gazette,  London,  1917,  i,  18. 

^  Inter-Allied  Conference  on  the  After-Care  of  Disabled 
Men.  Reports  presented  to  the  Conference.  London, 
1918,  p.  98. 
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to  urge  him  to  undertake  training  for  a  new  occu- 
pation if  his  disability  prevents  resumption  of 
his  former  work;  to  look  after  his  needs  and 
wants  at  home;  to  help  him  enter  the  most 
appropriate  field  of  work  and  to  supervise  his 
interests  while  he  is  being  trained  as  well  as 
afterward. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  considers  it  neither  right  nor  feasible  to 
attempt  to  set  up  a  machine  designed  to  take  in 
so  many  thousands  of  service  men  at  one  slot  and 
turn  out  an  equal  number  of  industrial  units  at 
another.^  He  believes  that  the  problem  is  vast 
and  human,  and  should  therefore  be  dealt  with 
in  a  human  m.anner.  And  it  is  the  Local  Com- 
mittee which  furnishes  the  human  touch,  and 
provides  real  'home  service'. 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions,  speaking  in  May,  1918,  to  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference,  said  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry, 
that  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittees generally  had  been  most  valuable,  and 
that  without  them,  with  their  local  and  sympa- 
thetic touch,  pension  administration  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible. 

The  Local  Committee  must  submit  its  plan 
of  training  for  each  individual  to  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions  for  approval.  Thus  overcrowding  in 
the  different  occupations  is  avoided  and  the  best 
possible  training  facility  secured.  Mr.  R.  V. 
Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Belfast  Local  War 
Pensions  Committee,  describes  what  he  considers 
the  two-fold  duties  of  the  Local  Committee. 

»  Clifford,  W.  G.  After  the  war.  What  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  is  doing.  Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1918,  i,  67. 

Grifiith-Boscawen,  Sir  Arthur.  Pensions  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In:  Inter- Allied  Conference  on  the  After-Care 
of  Disabled  Men.  Reports,  London,  1918,  p.  24. 
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"When  we  have  seen,"  he  says,  "that  the  regula- 
tions are  administered  for  the  fullest  benefit  of 
our  clients,  a  further  duty  devolves  upon  us 
.  The  pensions  problem  is  a  human  prob- 
lem. Cast-iron  legislation  and  administration  do 
not  meet  its  needs,  and  it  is  for  the  Local  Com- 
mittees to  supply  the  human  touch.  . 
They  must  continue  to  exist  as  a  necessary  cor- 
rective to  the  official  point  of  view." 

Additional  testimony  as  to  the  success  of  local 
committees  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hincks, 
who  said  that,  "In  the  matter  of  treatment  and 
training,  the  Local  Committees  have  worked 
with  a  devotion  and  persistence  which  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  class  as  heroic.  .  .  .  And 
their  work,  human  as  well  as  administrative,  has 
been  highly  successful."  He  believes  that 
their  efTorts  in  smoothing  out  difficulties  with 
regard  to  pay,  allowances,  and  home  troubles  of 
all  kinds  are  "too  varied  adequately  to  be 
described,  and  their  value  to  those  benefited  is 
certainly  too  high  to  be  properly  assessed." 

There  are  some  people,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
view  the  work  of  the  Local  Committee,  and 
indeed  the  entire  machinery  of  rehabilitation,  in 
quite  a  different  way.  We  have  a  warning  from 
the  pen  of  Captain  H.  H.  C.  Baird,  D.  S.  O.,  a 
former  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Pen- 
sions, who  deplores  the  lack  of  a  direct  declara- 
tion of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions.  He  writes,  "No  fixed  method  of  organ- 
ization has  yet  been  set  up.  The  constitution  of 
Joint  and  Local  Committees  is  entirely  wrong. 

"  Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1918,  i,  24. 

^2  Hincks,  W.  E.   The  work  of  local  committees  in  ad- 
ministering the  Naval  and  military  war  pensions,  etc., 
act,  1915.   In:  Inter- Allied  Conference  on  the  After-Care 
of  Disabled  Men.   Reports,  London,  1918,  p.  66,  67. 
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There  are  no  signs  whatsoever  of  any  coordina- 
tion in  the  work.  The  facilities  for  training  are 
entirely  inadequate.  The  arrangements  for  find- 
ing employment  according  to  a  man's  disability 
are  being  clogged  by  delay  and  a  glut  of  red 
tape."  He  warns  the  country  that  it  "is 
already  a  seething  mass  of  discharged  men  whose 
future  security  is  no  more  assured  than  that  of  a 
little  child  who  might  venture  to  cross  a  crowded 
road."  In  scathing  tones,  he  remarks  that  "one 
really  wonders  if  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  have 
any  conception  what  delay  means  to  a  man  in 
the  midst  of  his  suffering,  despondency,  and 
despair." 

A  criticism  appearing  recently  in  the  Ex- 
Service  Man  compares  the  approximate  number 
of  men  who  have  received  or  are  undertaking 
training,  15,000,  with  145,000,  the  approximate 
number  discharged.  The  writer  complains  that 
"it  is  found  that  in  many  cases  where  a  man 
wishes  to  go  in  for  training,  and  is  even  really 
keen,  he  first  of  all  has  to  experience  a  consider- 
able delay  because  his  case  has  to  be  considered 
by  his  Local  War  Pensions  Committee,  then 
perhaps  by  a  Training  Committee,  and  after- 
wards by  a  Local  Technical  Advisory  Committee. 
Even  when  accepted  for  training  he  finds  that  no 
vacancy  exists  in  the  particular  branch  which  he 
wants  to  take  up,  for  a  matter  of  three  months. 
He  is  advised,  of  course,  to  obtain  temporary 
work,  but  everybody  knows  how  very  chary  em- 
ployers are  of  employing  any  men  temporarily, 
and  particularly  one  who  is  at  all  seriously  dis- 
abled. It  therefore  seems  absolutely  certain  that 
in  addition  to  increasing  the  allowances  for 
training,  the  facilities  for  training  will  also  have 

Baird,  Henry  H.  C.   The  problem  of  the  discharged 
disabled  man.   Outlook,  London,  1918,  xlii,  31,  32. 
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to  be  largely  increased  if  any  real  progress  is  to 
be  made." 

When  arrangements  for  a  man's  training  have 
been  completed,  the  place  and  length  of  instruc- 
tion vary  greatly,  depending  on  many  factors. 
A  course  in  operating  motor  tractors,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  completed  in  one  month,  while  regu- 
lar courses  in  chemistry,  mining,  and  similar 
subjects  offered  in  some  of  the  universities,  cover 
a  period  of  four  years. 

The  range  of  occupations  included  in  the 
training  program  is  a  wide  one,  the  response  of 
the  men  fairly  encouraging.  For  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  actual  details  of  the  machinery  in 
action,  and  an  understanding  of  some  of  the 
many  interesting  problems  that  have  arisen,  let 
us  examine  carefully  the  results  gleaned  from  a 
study  of  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of 
schools  in  Great  Britain. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
reports  of  practical  experience  in  the  working  of 
the  system,  as  represented  in  the  correspondence 
already  alluded  to,  and  in  the  literature. 

Classifying  courses  of  instruction  as  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  and  industrial,  the  great  major- 
ity of  disabled  soldiers  are  found  to  be  training 
for  the  industries,  while  only  a  small  proportion 
show  interest  along  other  lines.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  essentially  industrial,  and  because  the 
three  hundred  or  more  technical  schools  provide 
expert  instruction  for  large  groups  of  men  who 
may  be  absorbed  by  industry  upon  completion 
of  their  training. 

Men  whose  re-education  is  to  be  along  com- 
mercial lines  are  instructed  in  the  regular  busi- 

The  problem  of  the  disabled  soldier  and  employment. 
Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1918,  i,  71. 
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ness  courses,  including  stenography,  typewriting, 
arithmetic,  and  business  subjects.  The  average 
size  of  classes  is  thirty  men,  usually  instructed  in 
small  groups,  though  sometimes  taught  in  the 
regular  classes  with  ordinary  students,  when 
there  is  no  need  for  special  methods.  The  men 
are  carefully  selected  for  this  type  of  training, 
and  none  are  admitted  who  have  not  had  a  fair 
general  schooling.  The  principal  of  Lawrence's 
College,  in  Birmingham,  states  that  the  business 
course  seems  to  be  just  what  the  men  need  and 
he  has  found  them  most  appreciative  and  grate- 
ful. Major  Mitchell  adds  an  encouraging  note, 
saying  that  "there  is  a  great  opening  for  the  dis- 
abled in  commercial  undertakings.  .  .  .  The 
activities  are  both  varied  and  manifold,  and  even 
the  severely  injured  may  find  some  kind  of  occu- 
pation open  for  which  they  are  either  physically 
or  mentally  fitted." 

The  twenty  men  trained  in  the  Northampton 
Technical  School  all  filled  good  jobs  successfully 
after  a  ten  months'  course  in  commercial  work. 

Agricultural  work,  however,  presents  a  serious 
problem.  In  every  British  newspaper  and 
periodical  one  reads  of  schemes  for  placing  the 
returned  soldier  on  the  land.  But  most  of  them 
are  in  the  stage  of  proposals  only.  While  the 
country  is  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture, 
transportation  and  market  facilities  are  favor- 
able, and  the  supply  of  farm  produce  does  not 
meet  the  demand,  nevertheless  one  must  realize 
that  successful  farming  requires  skill  and  capital 
and  has  no  appeal  for  the  average  disabled  man, 
who  does  not  want  to  be  placed  on  the  land, 

Mitchell,  Robert.  What  has  been  done  for  the  train- 
ing of  our  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers.  In:  Inter-Allied 
Conference  on  the  After-Care  of  Disabled  Men.  Reports, 
London,  1918,  p.  105. 
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not  at  least  without  a  knowledge  of  its  future 
prospects. 

The  authorities  realize  this  situation,  as  Major 
Mitchell's  statement  made  in  May,  1918,  indi- 
cates. He  says,  ''It  would  be  manifestly  unwise 
to  allow  any  disabled  men  to  start  as  small 
holders  or  market  gardeners  unless  it  is  clear  that 
they  have  a  real  prospect  of  being  able  to  make 
a  living.  A  qualifying  course  at  an  agricultural 
college  or  farm  colony  is,  therefore,  an  admirable 
means  of  eliminating  men  who  are  unsuited  to 
work  on  their  own  account." 

So  much  for  theory;  on  the  practical  side,  the 
comments  on  the  success  and  suitability  of  agri- 
cultural training  are  almost  unanimously  un- 
favorable. Reports  from  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College  at  Wye,  Kent,  where  prac- 
tical farming  is  taught,  in  addition  to  the  theory 
of  veterinary  science,  farm  engineering,  book- 
keeping, and  building  construction,  show  that 
before  applicants  are  accepted  for  training,  a 
careful  investigation  is  made  of  their  physical 
condition  and  reasons  for  wishing  to  take  up  the 
work.  The  director  thinks  it  "cruel  to  let  a  man 
risk  his  capital  before  he  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  chief  practical  and  scientific  aspects  of 
the  industry."  He  considers  a  college  of  agri- 
culture an  unsuitable  place  for  men  who  wish  to 
be  trained  as  farm  workers,  but  advocates  placing 
them  with  carefully  selected,  sympathetic,  suc- 
cessful practical  farmers  or  fruit  growers  to  be 
taught  their  trade.  The  college  should  have 
general  supervision  over  them  in  order  to  see  that 
men  are  really  trained,  and  not  used  as  cheap 
workmen  or  kept  too  long  at  one  job. 

The  Director  of  Education  of  the  Lancashire 
Committee,  who  has  seen  disabled  soldiers  re- 

16  lUd,  p.  104-105. 
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ceiving  instruction  in  dairying,  poultry  keeping, 
and  horticulture  finds  such  work  unsuitable,  as 
the  men  lack  the  strength  to  do  the  necessary 
lifting. 

In  the  Barnham  Nurseries,  Limited,  in  Sussex, 
where  the  course  includes  planting,  pruning  and 
apraymg  fruit  trees,  and  market  gardening,  the 
Manaeing  Director  considers  "training  in  a  place 
like  ours  unsuitaDie  ana  u.-^,.,r-._i,i^..M  adds 
that  very  few  men  take  much  interest  in  the 
work,  except  those  raised  in  the  country,  who 
require  very  little  training.  City  men  as  a  rule 
dislike  the  work  intensely. 

R.  P.  Morrison,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Green  Farm 
Training  Center  at  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  writes 
that  "the  chief  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of 
training  by  a  large  number  of  disabled  men 
appears  to  be  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  pre- 
liminary capital  required  for  a  market  garden 
holding  venture,  and  the  smallness  of  the  allow- 
ances made  to  the  families  of  the  men  under 
\  training." 

The  Dumfries,  Scotland,  Sub-Committee  be- 
Keves  the  disinclination  of  soldiers  to  adopt  the 
laid  as  a  career  to  be  general  throughout  Europe. 
Thfi  chairman  remarked:  "We  have  an  admir- 
ablescheme  for  the  training  of  men  in  agriculture, 
a  lar^e  institution  with  a  very  well-equipped  and 
manaj^ed  farm  in  connection  with  it,  and  yet  we 
have  rbt  had  one  single  man  apply  for  training 
in  agriculture." 

The  opiiiion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Apiculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  I  that,  "It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
training  of  ccQvalescent  officers  in  agriculture 
has  been  attended  with  much  success."  This  he 
attributes  largel/  to  the  irregularity  of  atten- 
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dance  and  adds  that  the  number  of  appHcants  is 
small.  There  is  the  testimony  of  many  other 
schools  also,  showing  that  in  spite  of  the  variety 
of  training  available,  there  is  little  demand  for  it 
and  practically  no  response. 

In  decided  contrast  to  this  situation  is  the  over- 
whelming cry  for  re-education  in  industry, 
eagerly  sought  by  hundreds  of  discharged  dis- 
qKI^^H  cr^iaicis,.  3nm^  -''^  "i^  acriouis  maintain 
waiting  lists,  since  they  cannot  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  applicants.  Many  important 
problems  arise  in  connection  with  this  group  of 
occupations,  on  account  of  the  economic  up- 
heaval and  unrest  resulting  from  the  war,  and 
when  a  man  has  been  properly  trained  for  work 
which  he  can  and  should  do,  there  is  the  serious 
question  of  placing  him  in  a  satisfactory  per- 
manent position. 

To  enumerate  the  subjects  taught  would  be  an 
endless  task,  as  new  ones  are  constantly  being 
offered,  but  the  following  list  gives  a  general  idea 
of  the  range  of  possibilities : 

1.  Printing  and  kindred  trades 

2.  Mechanical  drafting 

3.  Shoemaking  and  shoe  repairing 

4.  Motor  mechanics 

5.  Gold,  silver,  and  jewelry  and  watch  and  cbck 

making  and  repairing 

6.  Textile  work,  in  wool  and  cotton 

7.  Plumbing 

8.  Diamond  cutting  and  polishing 

9.  Toy  and  basket  making 

10.  Joinery,  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  anl  French 

polishing  / 

11.  Tailoring  / 

12.  Mechanical  and  electrical  enginee/ng 

13.  Wireless  operating 

14.  Dental  mechanics 

15.  Cinematography 
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16.  Industrial  chemistry 

17.  Oxy-acetylene  welding 

18.  Plastering 

19.  Motor  tractor  driving 

20.  Wood  and  stone  cutting 

21.  Leather  work 

22.  Bookbinding 

23.  Furniture  making 

24.  Aircraft  manufacture 

25.  Picture  frame  making 

26.  Pharmacy 

27.  Distributive  trades.   (Including  thirty-two 

branches.) 

In  order  to  supplement  information  available 
to  Local  Committees  concerning  the  trades  and 
industrial  processes  especially  suitable  for  dis- 
abled men,  a  series  of  reports  is  issued,  upon 
openings  in  industry  suitable  for  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors.  These  are  prepared  by  the  Trade 
Advisory  Committee  for  each  trade,  and  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  collaboration  with 
the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  Each  pamphlet  in- 
cludes general  remarks  on  the  trade,  branches 
generally  suitable,  particulars  of  training,  wages, 
and  types  of  disabilities  possible. 

The  men  are  selected  with  great  care  for  the 
occupation  in  which  they  are  to  be  trained,  as  a 
man  who  was  a  plumber  before  the  war,  or  per- 
haps did  clerical  work  of  some  sort,  would  not 
expect  to  qualify  now  as  a  designer  of  stained 
glass  or  a  cotton  weaver.  When  by  reason  of  his 
disability,  he  is  unable  to  follow  his  former  trade, 
and  has  started  out  on  a  new  career,  he  often 
develops  natural  aptitudes  the  existence  of 
which  were  previously  unsuspected.  The  picture 
is  not  always  rosy,  however,  for  as  some  one  has 
aptly  remarked,  there  is  a  need  frequently,  not 
for  re-education,  but  for  education.  A  grown 
man,  who  can  read  and  write,  but  whose  mental 
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outlook  Ic  limited  to  that  knowledge,  is  indeed  a 
problem  to  the  teacher.  But  enough  of  generali- 
zation ;  let  us  see  what  the  various  schools  have 
to  say  about  the  suitability  and  success  of  some  of 
the  many  industrial  subjects. 

The  Scottish  Wireless  College,  at  Aberdeen,  no 
longer  accepts  disabled  men  for  training,  since  it 
finds  that  although  they  are  ambitious,  earnest 
and  regular  in  attendance,  they  have  "proved 
themselves  generally  unadaptable  to  the  work 
through  a  lack  of  elementary  education,  and 
physical  disabilities  bar  them  from  this  type  of 
work."  On  the  contrary,  the  Dean  of  the  Dental 
Hospital  of  Manchester,  where  disabled  men 
have  been  trained  as  dental  mechanics,  calls  the 
class  so  far  a  decided  success.  He  says  that  in 
choosing  among  applicants,  preference  was  given 
to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  handling  tools 
before  the  war,  and  their  rapid  progress  has  been 
astonishing  to  their  instructors. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Polytechnic,  Hansworth 
Road,  Hounslow,  writes  that  the  class  in  basket- 
making  is  very  small,  owing  principally  to  com- 
petition with  munitions  work,  which  pays  higher 
wages. 

The  Director  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Art,« 
in  Birmingham,  finds  that  training  in  the  jewelry 
industry  fits  men  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks 
of  that  industry  with  every  prospect  of  earning  a 
livelihood  at  a  trade  suitable  for  them  with  regard 
to  their  disability. 

From  the  Erith  Technical  Institute,  Belvedere, 
Kent,  we  hear  that  the  six  months'  course  in 
electrical  engineering,  which  thirty-three  men 
have  finished,  has  been  most  successful  and  all 
employers  who  have  taken  men  have  returned 
for  more. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Nelson  Education 
Authority,  Nelson,  England,  has  discontinued 
the  training  of  disabled  soldiers  in  cotton  weav- 
ing, on  account  of  the  fear  of  overcrowding  that 
line  of  work  in  a  town  of  40,000  inhabitants. 

Diamond  polishing  has  been  a  novel  and  suc- 
cessful line  of  training,  in  which,  according  to 
Major  Mitchell,  not  a  single  man  who  started 
training  has  discontinued  of  his  own  accord. 

The  Cordwainers'  Technical  College  in  London, 
finds  that  men  who  have  completed  training 
there  have  all  found  situations  in  branches  of  the 
work,  and  we  learn  also  that  the  leading  cinema 
(moving  picture)  companies  have  been  only  too 
pleased  to  get  men  properly  trained  in  operating, 
and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  placing  every 
man  who  has  been  trained  in  a  good  position. 

Reports  from  Saint  Bride  Foundation  Printing 
School,  London,  are  somewhat  less  optimistic. 
The  director  voices  the  opinion  that,  "Unless  the 
men  are  sympathetically  understood  and  han- 
dled, there  will  be  grave  labor  difficulties  when 
they  enter  the  workshops."  And  further:  "I  find 
it  a  most  difficult  proposition  for  these  men  to 
settle  down  to  the  ordinary  civil  life.  Further, 
I  am  astounded  at  the  loss  of  skill  of  men  who 
have  been  in  the  army  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
who  were  previously  in  the  printing  trade." 

The  Swansea  Technical  College,  which  trains 
men  in  motor  mechanics,  says  that  those  who 
complete  the  course  satisfactorily  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  permanent  employment  in 
motor  work  at  excellent  wages. 

One  of  the  most  popular  openings  for  disabled 
men  is  boot  and  shoe  making  and  repairing. 
There  are  more  than  thirty-nine  centers  through- 
out the  country  where  this  branch  of  work  is 
taught  with  eminently  successful  results. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  about  which  a  great 
many  complaints  have  come  in  is  irregularity  of 
attendance.  This  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
nature  of  the  men's  disabilities  and  general 
physical  condition;  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  continue  to  undergo  hospital  treatment 
while  training  for  industry  explains  to  some 
extent  their  frequent  absence  from  instruction. 
As  a  remedy,  some  schools  have  established  a 
probationary  period,  usually  one  month,  for 
which  they  accept  a  man,  and  if  his  attendance 
and  capability  are  considered  satisfactory,  he  is 
admitted  for  the  full  course. 

The  following  are  a  few  comments  on  this 
subject.  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Wood,  Secretary  of  the 
London  War  Pensions  Committee,  which  keeps 
in  touch  with  forty-seven  local  offices,  states  that 
one  difficulty  with  regard  to  training  is  "the 
restlessness  from  which  many  of  the  men  suffer. 
A  large  number  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal; 
their  nerves  have  been  affected  by  the  strain  of 
service  and  the  long  periods  many  of  them  have 
spent  in  hospital  have  made  it  difficult  for  them 
to  settle  down  to  a  regular  daily  routine." 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Pickhard,  Principal  of  the 
Municipal  Technical  School,  Blackburn,  Eng- 
land, agrees  that  while  the  ambition  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  men  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
regularity  of  attendance  is  apt  to  be  upset  by 
temporary  sickness. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  says 
of  the  men  admitted  to  classes  in  horticulture, 
"eighteen  applicants  have  been  in  training  at  the 
College,  but  the  attendance  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  has  been  irregular.  Those  who  have 
attended  regularly  and  taken  an  interest  in  the 
work  have  made  very  fair  progress.  On  the  other 
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hand,  those  whose  attendance  has  been  irregular 
have  shown  little  interest,  and  as  a  result,  have 
not  benefited  to  any  appreciable  extent." 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  men  are  taking  up  training,  Mr. 
Herbert  Schofield,  Principal  of  the  large  Instruc- 
tional Factory  at  Loughborough,  where  upwards 
of  2,300  discharged  disabled  soldiers  have  been 
trained  for  munitions  manufacture,  offers  some 
enlightening  comments  on  the  problem.  Though 
this  particular  school  trains  men  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Ministry  of  Muniitons  rather  than 
of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  the  same  difficulties 
arise.  After  explaining  that  the  disabled  soldiers 
are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  other 
applicants  for  munition  training,  and  work  with 
women  and  girls  in  all  departments  of  the  fac- 
tory, he  states  that  "our  experience  with  this 
class  of  men  has  been  very  varied  and  somewhat 
disappointing.  There  are,  of  course,  excellent 
exceptions,  where  men  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  being  given  a  clear  start  in  civil  life,  and  are 
only  too  anxious  to  learn  anything  which  will 
assist  them  in  getting  into  regular  employment 
again."  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  are 
somewhat  demoralized;  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  "ambition  to  move  for  therriselves,  but 
rather  have  come  back  from  the  war  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  'up  to  us'  to  look  after  them, 
teach  them,  find  them  employment,  and  generally 
make  life  smooth  for  them.  In  the  first  place  the 
demand  for  labor  in  Great  Britain  is  great,  and 
any  man  stands  a  good  chance  of  getting  regular 
employment,  so  that  unless  his  disabilities  are 
such  that  he  cannot  follow  his  old  trade,  he  has 
little  inclination  to  come  into  the  training  school. 
We  get  such  men  as  outdoor  workers,  miners, 
cart  drivers,  and  so  on,  who  are  not  drawn  from 
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the  class  with  much  capacity  in  the  way  of 
profiting  by  instruction  given."  Mr.  Schofield 
concludes  by  adding  that  the  rather  discouraging 
results  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  men  who  applied 
for  training  have  occupied  in  military  life  any 
position  higher  than  that  of  private  in  an  infantry 
regiment. 

These  remarks  were  written  a  few  weeks 
before  the  armistice  was  signed.  On  December 
4,  1918,  Mr.  David  M.  Nally,  of  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board,  wrote  that,  "The  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  consequent  closing  of  munition 
factories  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  men  will 
come  forward  more  freely  for  training  in  the  near 
future."  This  aspect  of  the  situation  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  training  allowance  has  been 
increased  by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  which 
realized  how  inadequate  the  provisions  were, 
should  induce  men  to  respond  to  the  facilities 
offered. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  that  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  unwilling  to  undertake  training, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Baker,  Superintendent  of  Queen 
Mary's  Workshops,  Brighton,  has  found  that 
"They  do  require  at  first  much  encouragement 
and  persuasion,  but  the  uprooting  they  have 
been  subjected  to  quite  accounts  for  this  tem- 
porary indecision.  If  advised  kindly  and  firmly, 
they  will  undertake  training  and  continue  it 
gladly."  17 

Mr.  William  Davis,  Principal  of  the  Technical 
Institute  at  Harwick,  Scotland,  states  that  his 
school  is  prepared  to  teach  disabled  soldiers 
textile  work  but  so  far  none  have  applied.  He 
says  that  "contrary  to  our  expectation,  we  have 

Baker,  A.  G.  Re-training  crippled  men.  Reveille, 
London,  1918,  i,  115. 
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not  received  the  least  support  from  the  men 
themselves,  because,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  they  have  not  found  any  difficulty  in 
securing  employment,  and  manufacturers  are 
very  pleased  to  employ  them  for  work  which 
they  are  fitted  to  perform,  and  pay  them  a  mod- 
erate wage  for  learning.  Although  we  offered 
them  the  fullest  facilities,  they  preferred  in  every 
case  to  take  the  straight  cut  to  the  factory,  and 
the  problem  of  the  disabled  man  is  solving  itself 
in  a  most  natural  and  easy  fashion  as  far  as  this 
district  is  concerned." 

From  the  Director  of  the  Birmingham  Munici- 
pal School  of  Art  we  hear  that  "at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  general  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  discharged  men  to  take  up  a  course  of  training, 
as  the  allowance  is  considered  insufficient  to 
enable  a  man  to  'carry  on*  in  reasonable  comfort 
during  his  period  of  training.  There  is,  however, 
a  movement  on  foot  among  the  various  War 
Pensions  Committees  to  press  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions  to  increase  the  allowance."  He  adds 
that  in  his  opinion  the  reduction  of  wages  in 
munition  factories  will  tend  to  make  the  training 
allowance  more  acceptable. 

The  Swansea  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  makes 
no  complaint  about  the  men's  attendance,  but 
finds  them  "very  keen  and  enthusiastic,  knovving 
that  they  have  a  specified  time  in  which  to  learn 
the  trade."  ' 

The  Principal  of  the  Battersea  Polytechnic, 
London,  has  been  "very  pleased  with  the/manner 
in  which  the  disabled  men  have  applied  them- 
selves to  their  work,  particularly  in  the  higher 
courses,  where  they  show  great  earnestness  and 
are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  evew  facility 
to  improve  their  present  position."  / 
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The  head  of  the  Tynecastle  Continuation 
School  and  Workshop,  in  Edinburgh,  says  that 
he  has  a  model  set  of  men,  and  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  their  earnestness  or  of  the  regularity  of 
their  attendance.  The  principals  of  various 
schools  agree  that  the  men  are  eager  and  ambi- 
tious, when  once  they  start  training,  but  the 
inadequacy  of  allowances  granted  at  the  time  the 
letters  were  written  accounts,  to  a  great  extent, 
for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm.  The  most  recent 
regulations  read  as  follows:  "Pensions  are  given 
to  soldiers  who  are  disabled  by  wounds  or  in- 
juries received  on  military  duty  during  this  war 
or  by  disease  caused  or  made  worse  by  military 
service.  The  pension  is  fixed  according  to  the 
degree  of  disablement,  that  is,  the  amount  of 
injury  which  the  man  has  sustained.  The  highest 
degree  of  disablement  means  that  a  man's  in- 
juries are  so  great  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
earn  anything.  His  pension  is  then  at  least  27s  6d 
a  week.  He  gets  this  pension,  if,  for  instance, 
he  has  lost  two  limbs.  If  he  can  still  earn  while 
drawing  this  27s  6d  sl  week,  so  much  the  better 
for  him.   That  will  not  alter  his  pension." 

The  Warrant  provides  also  that  ''when  once  a 
permanent  pension  has  been  granted  it  will  never 
be  reduced  because  a  man  becomes  able  to  earn 
more" ;  and  that  ''men,  if  they  cannot  go  on  with 
their  former  work  on  account  of  their  injuries, 
may  get  free  training  for  some  new  occupation. 
During  this  training  they  will  be  given  the 
highest  degree  of  disablement  pension  corres- 
ponding to  their  rank,  together  with  children's 
allowances  at  the  highest  rates,  and,  if  they  have 
to  live  £way  from  home,  their  wives  or  depen- 
dants will  also  get  allowances.    Where  a  man 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Pensions.  Soldiers  pen- 
sions.  London,  1918,  p.  3-4. 
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lives  in  a  hostel  or  similar  institution  his  board 
and  lodging  will  not  cost  him  more  than  17s  6d.''^^ 

Readjustments  are  being  made  constantly,  and 
changes  are  published  in  leaflet  form  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Pensions.  On  October  14,  1918,  previous 
instructions  were  revised  to  the  following  effect. 
Where  rne  man  is  able  to  live  at  home  during  his 
treaniieiiL  ur  ticiiniiig,  the  Local  Committee  pays 
him  weekly  the  sum  of  27s  6d,  together  with 
specified  allowances  for  his  children.  If  in  any 
case  the  Local  Committee  find  that  a  married 
man  cannot  maintain  his  family  on  this  amount, 
they  may  make  an  additional  allowance,  not 
exceeding  7s  6d  a  week,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. Special  arrangements  are  made  for  men 
who  are  obliged  to  live  away  from  home  during 
the  period  of  their  training,  and  lodgings  are 
provided  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  17s  6d  a.  week. 

The  Ministry  of  Pensions  realized  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  prevailing  scale  of  pensions  and 
allowances,  and  as  a  remedial  measure,  made  the 
following  statement:  "In  consideration  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
War  Cabinet  that  for  the  period  from  November 
1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  a  war  bonus  of  20  per 
cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  ordinary  war  pensions 
granted  for  disablement  or  death  due  to  war 
service,  and  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
men.  The  increase  will  apply  to  treatment  and 
training  allowances  for  families,  and  also  to  those 
for  men  themselves  except  men  in  institutions, 
who  pay  only  the  nominal  sum  of  7^  a  week  for 
their  maintenance." 

In  the  matter  of  financial  return  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Pensions  to  the  individual  school  where 
disabled  soldiers  are  trained,  there  is  great  varia- 
tion in  practice.     In  general,   the  Ministry 

"  Ibid,  p.  7-8. 
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arranges  to  pay  the  institution  only  the  regular 
fees  paid  by  the  ordinary  student,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  special  arrangements  have  been 
made,  involving  additional  expense.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  Government  meets  the  'out  of 
pocket'  expenses  up  to  a  certain  amount. 

Some  schools,  ench  as  Rosse  College  in  Dublin, 
give  instruction  gratuitously  to  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Lawrence's  College,  in  Birmingham,  reduces 
the  tuition  fee  by  33  1-3  per  cent.,  which  just 
about  covers  costs.  The  principal  says  if  the 
disabled  were  taught  in  special  classes,  the  rate 
would  have  to  be  higher. 

The  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College  at 
Wye,  Kent,  receives  the  annual  sum  of  £90  from 
the  Ministry,  for  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  of 
each  student.  This  is  reduced  to  £60  for  resi- 
dents of  Kent  or  Surrey,  and  for  soldiers  in  the 
County  Territorial  Regiments.  The  manage- 
ment explains  that  £90  just  covers  expenses. 

The  Manchester  City  School  of  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy, having  one  thousand  private  pupils,  is 
therefore  able  to  provide  free  training  for  a  num- 
ber of  disabled  soldiers. 

Another  problem  is  the  question  of  public  edu- 
cation, the  great  factor  which  should  bring  before 
the  disabled  soldier,  his  family  and  friends,  and 
all  those  interested  in  rehabilitation  of  war 
cripples,  the  possibilities  of  training.  In  this 
respect,  the  British  authorities  have  been  very 
remiss ;  they  have  almost  ignored  publicity,  and 
only  recently  do  we  find  them  placing  before  the 
public  any  indication  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  Government  to  its  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Through  the  medium  of  the  War  Pen- 
sions Gazette,  a  monthly  published  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Pensions,  and  a  quarterly  formerly 
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known  as  Recalled  to  Life,  now  called  Reveille  and 
edited  by  John  Galsworthy,  and  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  pamphlet  on  'What  the  Disabled 
Soldier  Should  Know',  and  by  the  display  of 
posters  in  railroad  stations  and  postoffices,  the 
authorities  believe  they  have  done  their  part. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  vigorous  public 
education  that  has  been  accomplished  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  blinded  in  connection  with  the  splendid 
work  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  by  the  publication  of 
the  Ex-Service  Man,  a  vigorous  paper  edited  by 
Captain  Baird.  Otherwise,  the  neglect  has  been 
woeful,  as  a  few  comments  will  serve  to  indicate. 

In  August,  1918,  John  Galsworthy  said:  "The 
economic  aftermath  of  the  war  may  not  come  to 
us  at  once,  but  when  it  comes  it  will  be  unexam- 
pled for  severity.  "The  disabled,  unprovided  for 
by  special  work,  will,  by  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
of  human  nature,  be  the  first  to  suffer.  At 
present,  possibly  not  one  in  three  of  our  dis- 
charged soldiers  who  needed  further  physical 
treatment,  has  taken  it;  and  perhaps  not  one  in 
ten  who  really  require  to  be  re-educated  to  special 
work,  is  being  trained  for  it.  The  System  is 
helpless  without  a  great  awakening  of  the  Public, 
and  through  the  Public  of  the  disabled  man." 

In  an  article  entitled  'A  Word  to  Wales',  the 
import  of  which  applies  equally  to  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  William  Lewis,  Superin- 
tending Inspector  of  the  North  Wales  Area, 
reminded  the  nation  of  its  obvious  duty.  "We 
are  daily  reminded,"  he  says,  "by  the  press, 
pulpit,  and  platform  of  the  existence  of  various 
forms  of  national  service  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
perform,  but  too  little  is  heard  of  a  task  near  to 
hand,  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  disabled 

"  Galsworthy,  John.  The  gist  of  the  matter.  Reveille, 
London,  1918,  i,  15. 
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soldier  and  sailor.  This  matter  is  undoubtedly 
attracting  attention,  but  scarcely  can  it  be  said 
that  the  attention  is  as  great,  or  the  enthusiasm 
so  keen  as  was  displayed  in  the  later  months  of 
1914,  when  respectable,  patriotic,  and  highly 
prosperous  middle-aged  men  crowded  the  plat- 
forms of  towns  and  villages  to  call  in  clarion  notes 
upon  the  younger  and  (so  they  said)  more  fortu- 
nate men  to  respond  to  the  call  of  King  and 
country,  and  painted  in  glowing  colors  how 
Britain  would  in  turn  repay  its  debt  to  them  and 
to  their  families,  should  it  fall  to  their  lot  to  pay 
some  of  the  hideous  penalties  that  war  inevitably 
exacts.  We  know  what  response  the  young  men 
of  Britain  made.  They  went  out  in  their  thou- 
sands, and  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  destroy 
militarism,  to  put  down  wrong,  and  to  exalt 
righteousness. 

Thousands  have  returned  broken  in  body  or 
mind,  thousands  more  will  follow.  Without 
their  ready  sacrifice  Britain  would  have  lost  the 
war — unless  adequate  reparation  is  made  to  the 
men  shattered  in  her  service,  she  will  have  lost 
her  soul."  The  writer  also  describes  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  Joint  Institutional  Com- 
mittee for  Wales,  which  "provides  an  appropriate 
opportunity  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  in- 
terest of  the  Welsh  people  generally  in  the  Res- 
toration Aims  of  the  Pensions  Ministry." 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Why  do  some 
disabled  men  neglect  training?"  which  he  hears 
frequently,  A.  G.  Baker,  O.  B.  E.,  replies,  "Be- 
cause they  do  not  think  sufficiently  about  it." 
And  he  states  that  they  fail  to  realize  its  im- 
portance because  they  have  not  been  told  at  the 

2°  Lewis,  William.    A  word  to  Wales.    War  Pensions 
Gazette,  London,  1918,  i,  240. 
21  Ibid. 
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right  time  nearly  enough  about  the  opportunities 
awaiting  them.^^ 

Captain  H.  H.  C.  Baird,  D.  S.  O.,  former  rep- 
resentative of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  has 
written  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Outlook,  showing 
to  what  a  great  extent  public  interest  and  appre- 
ciation are  lacking.  He  feels  that  the  discharged 
men  are  allowed  to  return  to  a  "cold  and  comfort- 
less world  of  difficulty  and  misunderstanding." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Reveille,  Mr.  Galsworthy 
repeats  that  a  democratic  scheme  has  been  in- 
augurated by  the  government  for  the  restoration 
of  the  disabled,  but  that  its  "real  go  and  vitality 
depend  on  public  interest  and  local  effort." 

To  show  that  invaluable  propaganda  work  can 
be  done  by  every  individual.  Major  Herbert 
Evans,  J.  P.,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions,  pointed  out  the  inspiring  example  set 
by  the  late  Minister  of  Pensions,  who  found 
time  in  the  midst  of  his  overwhelming  duties, 
to  visit  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  an  effort 
to  rouse  public  opinion.  In  April  and  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  a  booklet  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  It  ex- 
plains *To  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  that 
it  contains  'A  Few  Notes  on  the  Advantages  of 
Training  for  your  Future  Career',  by  Major 
Robert  Mitchell,  C.  B.  E.,  Director  of  Training, 
Ministry  of  Pensions.  The  later  issue  points  out 
the  advantages  and  beneficial  results  of  training, 
and  ten  illustrations  show  disabled  men  receiving 
instruction  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  such  as 
dental  mechanics,  watch  and  clock  repairing, 
cinema  operating,  etc. 

^  Baker,  A.  G.  Why  do  some  disabled  men  neglect 
training.   Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1919,  i,  143. 

^  Galsworthy,  John.  Looking  ahead.  Reveille,  London, 
1918,  i,  177. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  enlightenment 
to  the  men  themselves  on  the  scope  and  possi- 
bilities of  training,  we  have  a  very  clear  state- 
ment from  Godfrey  Buckley.  After  explaining 
some  of  the  difficulties  a  disabled  man  is  apt  to 
encounter  in  his  first  interview  with  his  Local 
Committee,  which  has  office  hours,  but  perhaps 
not  on  the  day  when  the  subject  appears  for 
advice  and  help,  he  admits  that  "Every  effort  is 
made  by  surgical  and  mechanical  skill  to  recon- 
struct the  man's  body  so  as  to  enable  him  to  take 
up  some  form  of  work  after  he  receives  his 
discharge."  Is  the  same  care  taken  to  recon- 
struct his  mind,  and  give  him  a  clear  view  of  his 
future  earning  power,  and  the  position  his  dis- 
ablement will  place  him  in? 

"To  do  this  a  staff  of  lecturers  is  wanted,  who 
would  visit  the  hospitals  and  place  all  the  advan- 
tages of  training  before  the  men,  explaining  the 
time  occupied  in  each  course,  with  the  outlets  at 
the  end  of  them.  This  would  greatly  help  to 
convince  the  men  that  the  government  were 
doing  something  for  their  future  welfare.  As  it 
is,  most  men  leave  the  hospital  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  courses  of  training  prepared  for 
them  and  they  have  in  most  cases  no  fixed  plans 
for  the  future.  Most  certainly  the  men  do  suffer 
from  this  want  of  knowledge  and  instruction.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  by  a  casual  visit  to  his 
Local  War  Pensions  Committee  a  man  can 
properly  make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
training.  Only  by  continual  listening  to  com- 
petent speakers,  or  by  being  constantly  talked  to 
in  private  on  the  matter  and  discussing  it  with 
his  fellows,  will  a  man  be  adequately  influ- 
enced." 2^  A  wounded  British  soldier,  describing 

^  Buckley,  Godfrey.  From  the  man's  point  of  view. 
Reveille,  London,  1918,  i,  297. 
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a  meeting  in  the  interests  of  disabled  men,  states 
that  the  proportion  of  attendance  was  probably 
/'four  discharged  men  to  one  civilian,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  British  public  are  not  yet  educated 
up  to  the  fact  that  they  should  be  interested  in 
the  disabled  man's  welfare." 

There  has  been  excellent  publicity  with  regard 
to  training  of  blinded  soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
the  founder  and  director  of  this  model  establish- 
ment. He  has  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
War  Office  whereby  all  men  blinded  in  the  war 
are  sent  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  officially  known 
as  the  'Second  London  General'.  He  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  men 
there,  and  he  considers  the  occupations,  encour- 
agement, and  spirit  of  comradeship  among  the 
men  as  preliminaries  to  the  serious  training  and 
re-education  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Captain  Ian  Fraser,  blinded  in  the  war  in  1916, 
edits  a  booklet  called  'All  About  St.  Dunstan's'. 
The  preface  states  that  the  intention  is  "pri- 
marily to  give  the  Blinded  Soldier  or  Sailor,  as 
he  lies  in  bed  in  hospital,  as  complete  an  idea  as 
possible  of  what  life  at  St.  Dunstan's  means.  The 
book  contains  the  Story  of  St.  Dunstan's,  by  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  and  a  series  of  short  articles 
describing  the  activities,  and  the  unique  system 
of  permanent  After-Care.  As  Captain  Fraser 
says  on  the  subject  of  pensions,  "A  very  great 
compliment  has  been  paid  to  St.  Dunstan's  by 
the  Pensions  Minister.  So  efficient  does  he  con- 
sider the  system  to  be  that  he  has  left  the  whole 
of  the  administration  of  pensions  and  allowances 
to  St.  Dunstan's  Pensions  Office." 

An  interesting  attempt  at  wider  publicity  was 
the  Inter-Allied  Exhibition  on  the  After-Care  of 

2^  Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1918,  i,  73. 
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the  Disabled,  held  in  London  during  the  month 
of  June,  1918,  and  later  sent  on  tour  through  the 
country.  As  Captain  T.  C.  Arnold  writes,  "Its 
popular  interest  is  not  less  than  its  educative 
value,  and  it  translates  from  paper  into  actual 
fact  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  all  the  Allied 
Countries  for  the  treatment  and  training  of  the 
disabled." 

Another  question  closely  allied  with  publicity 
is  politics.  There  has  been  some  agitation  in 
favor  of  political  organization  of  ex-soldiers,  and 
this  has  evoked  considerable  comment.  Says 
Captain  Baird:  "Instead  of  the  Ministry  of  Pen- 
sions and  Local  Committees  as  a  whole  being 
thoroughly  understood  by  and  having  the  con- 
fidence of  the  men,  we  find  three  powerful  Asso- 
ciations of  Discharged  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  each 
one  obviously  antagonistic  and  working  against 
the  other  and  at  the  same  time  suspecting  each 
other  of  political  motives.  It  is  of  course  un- 
thinkable that  pensions  and  politics  should  ever 
be  associated,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  such  a 
thing  will  ever  be  allowed  to  take  place."  A 
discharged  soldier  writes:  "On  the  political  ques- 
tion it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  our  views 
aired  in  Parliament,  but  not  by  any  Party  as  a 
Party." 

W.  G.  Clifford,  in  an  article  entitled,  'Do  we 
want  a  Political  Party  of  Ex-Service  Men?  No!' 
points  out  the  disastrous  results  of  mixing  politics 
and  soldiering.  He  advocates  a  formulation  by 
the  five  associations  of  veterans,  of  matters 
regarding  their  interests,  such  as  pensions,  and 

26  Arnold,  J.  C.  The  Inter- Allied  exhibition.  War 
Pensions  Gazette,  London,  1918,  i,  189. 

27  Baird,  Henry  H.  C.  The  problem  of  the  discharged 
disabled  man.   Outlook,  London,  1918,  xli,  523. 

Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1918,  i,  12L 
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"other  matters  directly  affecting  the  welfare  of 
those  who  have  served  and  their  dependants, 
matters  which  entitle  them  to  different  treatment 
from  the  remainder  of  the  community,"  to 
be  submitted  to  the  political  candidates  for 
support.2^ 

A  similar  opinion  is  voiced  in  an  editorial  of  the 
Ex-Service  Man,  in  which  the  writer  believes  that 
"When  the  boys  come  home,  they  will  have  sense 
enough  to  keep  politics  separate  from  soldiering, 
past  or  present.  The  reason  is  simple  and  final. 
We  are  a  fighting  race  but  not  a  military  nation, 
and  we  have  no  use  for  'things  military'  in  our 
Parliament.  In  this  country,  at  any  rate,  since 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  any  aspect  of  soldiering 
and  matters  connected  with  it  has  always  been 
secondary  to  political  matters  of  a  more  general 
type,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  indication  of 
any  appreciable  change  in  this  respect.  Mean- 
while, the  political  virus  is  tainting  the  springs  of 
comradeship  and  good  feeling  between  those  who 
have  served  together.  It  is  splitting  the  men  into 
rival  groups,  and  is  defeating  its  own  peculiar 
object  .  .  .  My  argument  is  that  these  men 
should  attach  themselves  to  any  recognized 
political  party,  get  returned  to  Parliament,  and 
specialize  in  the  interests  of  ex-service  men  at 
Westminster." 

In  all  the  literature  describing  training,  the 
obvious  aim  is  to  fit  the  disabled  man  to  earn  his 
living  at  remunerative,  steady  work.  The  Min- 
istry of  Pensions  superintends  his  training, 
whether  this  be  in  a  technical  school,  business 
school,  farm  colony,  or  elsewhere.  As  certain 
kinds  of  training  necessitate  a  short,  intensive 

29  Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1918,  i,  107. 

30  Ibid,  London,  1919,  i,  131. 
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period  of  theoretical  instruction,  followed  by  a 
longer  practical  apprenticeship  in  a  factory  or 
shop,  it  is  essential  and  proper  for  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  to  cooperate  at  this  stage. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  unemployment  in 
our  own  country,  and  we  can  imagine  the  situa- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  Four  years  of  war  have 
completely  upset  previous  labor  conditions, 
skilled  men  have  been  replaced  in  industry  by 
women,  and  how  disabled,  re-educated  men  are 
clamoring  for  work.  Most  employers  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  it,  but  the  task  of  putting  the 
man  in  suitable  work,  conveniently  located,  and 
offering  permanent  prospects  and  reasonable 
wages,  is  one  that  now  confronts  the  authorities. 

W.  P.  Crozier,  commenting  on  present  British 
labor  problems,  says,  "Labor  is  faced  with  a  like- 
lihood in  the  near  future  of  widespread  unem- 
ployment. Men  are  being  discharged  from  in- 
dustry in  order  to  make  room  for  men  in  the  army 
and  even  the  demobilized  soldiers  cannot  be 
absorbed  all  at  once.  Industry,  damped  by  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  war,  is  not  reviving 
quickly.  The  period  of  transition  is  more  diffi- 
cult, the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  commercial 
conditions  more  acute  than  had  been  expected." 
This  description  applied  to  normal  persons  gives 
a  slight  idea  as  to  the  difficulties  attendant  to  the 
employment  of  disabled  men,  against  which 
there  has  always  been  the  strongest  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  employers. 

Criticism  pours  in  continually  on  the  subject 
of  employing  the  disabled,  as  it  treats  every 
phase  of  the  work  of  rehabilitating  the  wreckage 
of  war.  One  writer  contends  that  not  only  the 
training  allowance  is  insufficient,  but  likewise  the 

31  Crozier,  W.  P.  The  English  strikes.  New  Republic, 
New  York,  1919,  xviii,  115-116. 
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facilities  for  training.  He  claims  that  "the 
periods  of  training  as  established  by  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions  are  so  short  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  man,  however  keen,  however  clever, 
and  however  hard-working,  to  learn  enough 
during  his  period  of  training  to  enable  him  to  get 
a  decent  job." 

He  also  believes  that  "technical  institutes,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  training  is  at  present 
given,  are  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
do  not  provide  more  than  a  ground  work  as  far 
as  learning  a  really  skilled  trade  goes." 

The  Ministry  of  Labour,  assisting  the  Min- 
istry of  Pensions,  facilitates  the  return  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  to  industry,  through  its 
Employment  Exchanges.  There  are  more  than 
four  hundred  of  these  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  they  are  aided  in  their  work  by  over 
a  thousand  local  agents.  The  work  of  each 
Employment  Exchange  is  supervised  by  the 
Local  Advisory  Committee.  In  April,  1916,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  opened  an 
employment  bureau  for  discharged  soldiers  in 
London,  and  since  that  time  has  established 
bureaus  in  other  centers. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  September  5, 
1918,  states  that  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  and 
the  Ministry  of  Labour,  is  urging  on  local  authori- 
ties the  desirability  of  providing,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, employment  in  the  local  public  services  for 
discharged  disabled  officers  and  men. 

There  has  been  talk  of  a  great  number  of  ways 
and  means  for  helping  disabled  men  to  their 
normal  place  in  industry.  Two  widely  discussed 
measures  are  the  King's  Fund  and  the  Rothband 

The  problem  of  the  disabled  soldier  and  employment. 
Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1918,  i,  71. 
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scheme  of  employment,  which  we  shall  consider 
briefly. 

The  King*s  Fund  is  a  voluntary  fund,  started 
by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  available  to  assist 
disabled  discharged  soldiers  in  business,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  tools  and  raw  materials  so  that 
they  can  make  a  good  start  in  the  trade  for  which 
they  have  been  trained.  The  men  file  an  appli- 
cation with  their  Local  Committee,  which  is  em- 
powered to  recommend  suitable  cases  for 
assistance. 

Interesting  comments  on  the  King's  Fund 
appear  continually  in  the  press.  The  London 
Times  of  August  18,  1918,  quotes  the  explanation 
of  Mr.  Hodge,  the  former  Pensions  Minister, 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a  voluntary 
fund  over  a  state  fund.  "If  you  had  a  state 
fund,"  he  said,  "it  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
controversy.  We  all  know  how  much  govern- 
ment departments  are  harassed  and  hampered 
by  regulations.  The  Ministry  of  Pensions  could 
not  administer  a  state  fund  without  a  set  of  regu- 
lations, and  that  would  not  meet  exceptionally 
hard  cases.  In  connection  with  this  fund  there 
are  no  regulations,  and  no  hard-and-fast-rules. 
We  deal  with  a  man  so  far  as  we  humanly  can 
according  to  his  needs.  There  is  neither  sealing 
wax  nor  red  tape  attached  to  the  handling  of  the 
business." 

Under  the  caption,  'A  National  Disgrace',  an 
editorial  in  the  London  National  News,  of  the 
same  date  as  the  above,  deplores  the  fact  that 
charity  is  allowed  to  "misdo  what  the  State 
should  perform."  The  writer  criticizes  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  as  entirely  in- 
adequate, and  thinks  that  "High-sounding  titles 
cannot  conceal  inherent  weaknesses.  We  have 
sufficient  contempt  for  the  history  and  methods 
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of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  not  to  be  debarred 
from  expressing,  with  all  the  force  at  our  com- 
mand, our  entire  disapproval  of  this  project  of 
the  well-meaning  Mr.  Hodge.  And  all  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  the  kingdom,  plus  the  usual  number 
of  busybodies  who  are  ready  to  put  their  names 
to  any  and  every  committee,  will  not,  we  believe, 
disguise  from  the  public  the  wholly  inadequate 
and  improper  character  of  this  Fund." 

W.  Mallory,  writing  in  the  Ex-Service  Man 
several  months  later,  sets  forth  one  or  two  opin- 
ions in  favor  of  the  King's  Fund,  showing  among 
other  points  on  this  much  discussed  question, 
that  the  Fund,  with  the  object  of  assisting  the 
"little  business  section  of  the  State's  system, 
fulfills  a  purpose  which  would  present  grave 
difficulties  to  the  State ;  also  that  because  a  man 
is  a  "red  hot  exponent  of  the  'no  charity'  theory," 
and  would  therefore  refuse  the  help  of  the  Fund, 
he  is  not  justified  in  attacking  it,  and  seeking  to 
stop  its  activities.  The  writer  advocates  direct- 
ing such  attacks  against  the  State,  "with  the 
object  of  securing  that  no  disabled  man  shall  be 
dependent  on  charity." 

Mr.  Rothband,  an  employer  of  labor  in  Man- 
chester, has  given  his  time  and  money  to  an 
arrangement  which  proposes  that  a  royal  appeal 
should  be  issued  to  all  employers  of  labor  to  give 
promises  of  employment  to  one  or  more  disabled 
soldiers.  The  names  of  such  employers  are  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  National  Roll,  embodied  in  book 
form  and  preserved  as  a  historical  record. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  in  1918  approved  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  this  scheme,  but  not 
certain  points  of  administration.  In  discussing 
the  question  at  the  Second  Inter-Allied  Confer- 
ence in  London,  Mr.  Norman,  speaking  for  the 
Ex-Service  Man,  London,  1919,  i,  153. 
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Ministry  of  Labour,  explained  that  nobody  was 
more  desirous  than  that  department  "that  em- 
ployers should  be  appealed  to  to  lend  their 
support  to  the  re-establishment  of  disabled  men 
in  industry."  He  goes  on  to  show  that  this  can 
be  done  in  several  ways ;  he  reviews  the  method 
of  training  in  the  ordinary  workshops,  and  states 
that  whenever  their  disabilities  permit,  the  men 
should  go,  not  to  the  technical  institutes,  but  to 
ordinary  workshops,  where  employers  should 
arrange  to  grant  them  facilities  for  learning 
according  to  their  disability.  He  shows  the 
necessity  for  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  each  industry,  composed  of 
experts  who  deliberate  and  then  formulate  plans 
by  which  they  think  disabled  men  can  be  intro- 
duced into  their  industry.  The  speaker  says, 
"You  thus  get  the  full  consent  of  the  trade  in- 
dustry concerned,  and  the  policy  as  laid  down 
by  the  National  Committee  can  be  put  into  full 
operation  by  local  technical  advisory  committees 
in  proper  localities.  By  this  means  you  are 
securing  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  em- 
ployers, and  you  also  prevent  the  suggestion  that 
trades  unions  may  afterwards  raise  objections  to 
disabled  men  being  trained  in  their  industries. 
I  would  press  that  the  method  of  dealing  with 
industries  through  the  employers'  associations 
and  trade  union  associations  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  compiling  a  huge  roll  in  accordance  with  the 
Rothband  scheme." 

Inter-Allied  Conference  on  the  After-Care  of  Disabled 
Men.  Supplement  to  volume  of  reports,  London,  1918, 
p.  91,92.  . 
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